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It may be unwise for the Association to attempt 
any new work during the war, but the writer feels con- 
vinced, and hopes others may also be convinced, that 
it is worth our consideration for action at some later 
period. 

A Course in Fine Arts for Candidates for the Higher Degrees: 

Arthtjb Wesley Dow, Columbia University. 

Many students come to our colleges with no worth- 
while experience in art and with little interest in the 
subject. 

Knowledge of art they may have, in small measure, 
gathered incidentally from the history courses, from 
reading and from occasional visits to art exhibitions. 

Some have had nature-drawing in the lower schools, 
but its purpose was not always made clear to the pupils. 
A few have made designs in connection with the manual 
training course, where industrial use, not art, was the 
object. 

High school year books are often illustrated by 
those who have not studied art at all, who have not 
been taught that the making of an illustrated book is 
distinctly art work and must be treated seriously. 
College papers are often put forth by those who are not 
aware that a printed or illustrated page demands art 
experience and taste. 

This ignorance of the nature of art is not the fault 
of the lower schools alone where over-worked teachers 
do their best under the difficult conditions imposed upon 
them. 

It is partly the fault of school superintendents and 
principals who during their own college course never 
considered the fine arts as worthy of serious attention, 
and partly the fault of academic artists and art-leaders 
who are responsible for art teaching. 

This association is not immediately concerned with 
precollege art training, yet that preparation (or the 
lack of it) explains the average student's attitude to- 
wards the fine arts. The poison of the Renaissance 
nature-imitating academy permeates not only the schools 
but the public mind, and creates a prejudice against 
art. There is a traditional idea that art belongs to a 
special class, that art is not useful but only a luxury, 
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that the artist is not practical. The art academies still 
teach what is nicknamed "high art" — the drawing of 
nude models, casts and still life — and put down the 
handicrafts, the poster, and the advertisement as "in- 
dustrial" art. In fact they take art away from the 
people and yet expect the people to be interested in it. 

It is time that the old order should change, that 
new moves should be made. We want the leaders of 
the public to see that art is a living force in the every- 
day life of all, not a sort of traditional ornament for 
the few. We want an art education that shall meet the 
needs of this generation regardless of what Michelangelo 
was overheard to say about the sacredness of nature- 
drawing. The methods and practices in the training 
of the professional painter and sculptor should not 
be followed in the training of the public in art apprecia- 
tion, through our schools and colleges. 

Passing by now the pre-college experiences and 
hoping for a new era of art teaching, let us see what can 
be done with college students as we find them. Probably, 
their lack of interest in art is not as serious as it 
seems, and they would readily respond if the subject 
were presented in a way that would permit self-ex- 
pression. 

It is unfortuately true that many members of col- 
lege faculties are indifferent to the teaching of the fine 
arts and do not impress upon students the importance 
of an appreciation of them. We ought then to bring 
the subject in a convincing way to the candidates for 
the higher degrees, — to those who are likely to become 
members of college faculties. 

It seems to me that art appreciation should not 
be presented wholly by the lecture-method but that 
some means should be found for giving students per- 
sonal experience in creating art-quality. 

Two things which I will for convenience call Recog- 
nition and Eepresentation appear to have been over- 
emphasized. The first pertains to the lecture-method, 
and the second to the training of the professional artist. 
It is undeniably important that a student should recog- 
nize authors and schools, but unless appreciation of 
quality goes with such recognition very little art ex- 
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perience has been gained, — only knowledge of art-his- 
tory. 

Those who write the story of art point to Bepresen- 
tation — from the drawing of the cave-dwellers down — 
as the ground work of art and the gauge of its ex- 
cellence. I believe it can be shown that the truthful 
drawings of the cave-men have little or no art-quality, 
important as they are in other ways. They are merely 
spirited pictographs. The same may be said, with 
modifications, of most realistic painting from Signorelli 
to Sorolla, Bernard Berenson in his small book, "A 
Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend" contrasts 
Giotto the realistic painter with Sassetta the imaginative 
painter. Giotto represented bodies, Sassetta painted 
spirit. 

How can we organize our art courses so that Quality 
shall be the chief thing sought? How may students 
be led to appreciate not only the quality of Sassetta 's 
line but of all fine lines, not only the tones of Whistler 
but all fine tone, not only the color of Titian but all 
fine color! 

To answer these questions I venture to enlist two 
servants of science — experiment and research, and to 
present the following outline, assuming that the stu- 
dents have had no previous art instruction or at best 
only representative drawing. 

Theses 

1. Fine quality in art results from fine choices in 
the distribution of lines, masses and colors. 

2. "We cannot fully appreciate the values of these 
choices by merely observing them, or reading about 
them. The quality of fineness is revealed when we 
try to make similar choices ourselves, however, crude 
the experiment may be. 

3. Experiments in producing fine spacing, tone 
or color should always be associated with study of his- 
toric examples. 

4. The line of research will be suggested by the line 
of progression in the experiments. 

Experiment 1. Quality in SPACING: suggested 
by the doorway of the Erechtheion. 

Materials — gray paper and charcoal. 
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Selecting a corner of the doorway, observe the 
number of lines in the moulding. Draw them freehand 
at arm's length. Vary this theme in ten arrangements. 
Compare them and choose the best. 

Reference for similar fine spacing — The panels of 
the Ca' d'Oro, Venice — The door of Lincoln Cathedral, 
a Flemish wood carving. 

Experiment 2. Quality in SHAPE; suggested by 
a bowl of the Sung Dynasty of China. (See catalogue, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York). Draw 
the bowl in outline trying to copy the curves in true 
proportion. 

Try the effect of varying the proportions, say ten 
times. Compare, and choose the best. 

References, Chinese Pottery, Japanese Pottery, 
American Pottery, Greek Vases. 

Experiment 3. Quality in ARRANGEMENT of 
AREAS; suggested by "Whistler's "Battersea Bridge," 
by Colonial panelling, or a Flemish panelled chest. 
Sketch and draw as above. 

References — Giotto's Tower, the Taj Mahal, Facade 
of Chartres Cathedral, Salisbury Cathedral, Interiors 
by Pieter de Hoogh, Prints by Hiroshige. Arrangements 
of sculptured figures in pediments of Greek temples. 

Experiment 4. Quality in RHYTHM ; suggested by 
a cornice of the Parthenon. Rough sketch and variations. 

References. Mohammedan marbles and inlaid work, 
Mediaeval metal, 15th century textiles, the mural paint- 
ings of Puvis de Chavannes. 

Experiment 5. Quality in the DRAWN LINE ; sug- 
gested by a drawing by Millet. Copy with charcoal and 
brush. 

References — Drawings by Rembrandt, John Swan, 
and Japanese brush work, preferably by Sesshu. 

Experiment 6. Quality in distribution of MASSES; 
suggested by a Rembrandt painting or etching. Soft 
charcoal or brush and ink. 

References — Chinese and Japanese ink painting and 
blue and white wares. 

Experiment 7. Quality in TONE DIFFERENCES; 
suggested by Turner's "Rain, Steam and Speed." Ob- 
servation of a scale of five values, or if possible, the 
making, with charcoal or brush, of a scale of five values. 
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Eeferences — Works of Pinturricchio, "Maternite" 
by Carriere, Landscapes of Menard. Works by Whist- 
ler and Dewing. 

Experiment 8. Quality in COLOR; suggested by 
stained glass. Balance by HUES. Materials, Colored 
crayons. Students may color traced designs from an- 
cient glass. 

References — Delia Francesca, Impressionist paint- 
ing, Japanese prints. 

Experiment 9. Color. Balance by DARK-AND- 
LIGHT; suggested by Dutch painting, say Nicolaes 
Maes. Rough crayon sketches on black paper. 

References — Italian Primitives, Venetian Paintings, 
Genoese Velvets. 

Experiment 10. Color Balance by INTENSITIES ; 
suggested by Persian Rugs. 

References — Paintings by the Dutch, by Renoir 
and D'Espagnat. 

Note: Though there are but ten experiments in 
this list, the professor of fine arts will readily see that 
they form the basis of a course that might extend over 
two years. Each subject can be amplified as to the 
number of experiments, and illustrated with many more 
historic examples. Such a course might well be taken 
parallel with the course in History of Art. In this 
connection there should be prepared an Index of Art 
Structure for the art reference room of the college 
library. This would facilitate the study of principles 
and qualities by grouping together the examples that 
illustrate each experiment. The classification would be 
by structure, not by school, period or chronological 
sequence. 

Research Work and Graduate Teaching in Art: A. V. Churchill, Smith. 

Mr. Churchill, Chairman, representing this recently constituted 
Committee outlined the ideas the Committee had in view in making the 
investigation, after which Mr. Kennedy, Secretary of the Committee, 
in whose hands all the work of correspondence had been placed, of- 
fered a preliminary report. A r6sum6 is here given. 

The name of this Committee sufficiently indicates its 
purpose. That purpose needs no explanation. Our 
Association must learn all that it can about the status: 
of art study in higher institutions. The aspect of art 
study represented in graduate work is of great im- 
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